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POLITICAL SCIENCE 
QUARTERLY. 



THE CHARTER OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

THE charter of the city of New York is of interest not 
merely to the citizens of the city and of the state of 
New York, but also to the people of the United States as 
a whole. New York has in the past led the way in munici- 
pal development in the United States. It was the first city of 
any importance to receive a charter of incorporation in the 
colonial period of our country. As early as 1830 the choice of 
mayor, who had hitherto been appointed by the governor or the 
common council, was vested in the voters of the city ; though 
in this case New York was not the first in the field, as the 
principle of popular election had already been adopted in 
several other cities, e.g., Boston, St. Louis and Detroit. The 
New York charter of 1830 also first applied to city government 
certain principles of political science which were supposed to 
be susceptible of general application in governmental organiza- 
tion. It separated the council into two branches, thus intro- 
ducing the bicameral principle in municipal government, and 
it provided for executive departments distinct from the council. 
In 1849 New York again applied a principle which has since 
that time been almost universally applied in the municipal 
governments of the United States. This was the detailed 
organization of the executive departments in the charter itself. 
In 1857 the legislature of the state of New York adopted, for 
the first time in the later history of municipal development in 
the United States, the principle of the appointment of important 
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municipal officers by the central authorities of the state govern- 
ment. The act of 1857 providing for a centrally appointed 
police commission was copied very generally in the larger cities 
throughout the United States. 

Many instances of this sort might be adduced to show the 
great influence which the city of New York has had upon 
municipal development throughout the country. But enough 
have been mentioned, it is believed, to prove that what is done 
in New York cannot fail to interest the people of the country 
as a whole. Since this is the case, it seems to be a fitting time 
to speak somewhat at length with regard to the new charter 
which has recently been adopted for the city, and which, as 
exemplifying the latest ideas of the American people with 
regard to the government of large cities, points the way which 
municipal development in the other cities of the United States 
will probably take. 

It is, of course, true that the position of New York is some- 
what peculiar ; for it is what may be called a metropolitan city 
— a kind of city of which there are but few examples in the 
United States. But New York has at the same time the same 
needs to be satisfied as the other larger cities of the United 
States. If we separate what may be called metropolitan prob- 
lems from the ordinary municipal problems, we shall be able to 
distinguish those parts of the present charter which are some- 
what peculiar from those parts which interest all the cities of 
any size in the country. We may therefore classify and study 
the problems of government in New York City under the two 
corresponding heads. 

I. Problems Incident to All City Government. 

Prior to 1895 the government of New York City was what 
is known as the "board system." This was the system which, 
about the middle of the nineteenth century, almost everywhere 
in this country succeeded the original form, which we may call 
the "council system." The characteristic of the board system 
as $een in New York City was this : Real authority was vested 
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in a series of independent boards and officers. The members 
of the boards and the officers were as a usual thing appointed 
by the mayor, who was himself ex officio a member of the most 
important boards. The comptroller, who was elected for a 
four years' term by the people of the city in the same manner 
as the mayor was elected, was the chief exception to the rule 
that the mayor appointed the officers of the city. The term 
of these officers and of the members of these boards was as a 
general thing longer than that of the mayor, who had practi- 
cally no power of removal. No one mayor, therefore, had the 
power of appointing all the officers in whom real municipal 
authority was vested. The functions of the mayor consisted, 
first, in filling vacancies and, second, in acting as an ex-officio 
member of certain boards — for example, of the board of esti- 
mate and apportionment, in which was vested the power of 
determining the policy of the city, so far as that was the subject 
of local determination ; of the board of sinking-fund commis- 
sioners, in which was vested the care of the property and the 
sinking fund of the city ; and of the board of street openings, 
whose name gives a sufficiently accurate idea of its function. 

Under this system the city had lost practically all legislative 
power — that is, the power of formulating the municipal policy. 
This power had been assumed by the state legislature. Thus, 
for example, when it was desired to inaugurate a system of 
underground rapid transit, it was found that the powers of the 
city authorities were insufficient for the purpose. Application 
had to be made to the legislature, which enacted a very detailed 
law upon the subject, providing for the carrying on of the work 
by a commission which was not connected with the municipal 
authorities. The same method was pursued in the construc- 
tion of the new East River Bridge. 

What legislative power the municipal authorities possessed 
was of little use, as they had no general borrowing powers. If 
it was desired to enter upon an undertaking which required the 
issue of bonds, application had to be made to the state legisla- 
ture for authorization to make the issue. For example, when 
the city wished to establish municipal ownership of the water 
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front, this was found to be impossible without legislative 
action ; and when it was desired to increase the school facili- 
ties of the city by the erection of a large number of new school 
houses, it was necessary to appeal to the legislature in order 
to get the authority to issue the necessary bonds. 

During the years immediately prior to 1895 the legislature, 
as a general thing, behaved with great moderation towards the 
city ; for the special acts relative to the city government, of 
which there were many, were as a rule permissive rather than 
mandatory in character. But, by virtue of much precedent 
legislation, most of the expenses of the city were mandatory 
and could not be fixed in amount by any municipal authority. 
This was particularly true of the salaries of municipal officers. 

This system of government on the whole worked fairly well. 
The city authorities did not, it is true, have much power over 
the local concerns of the city, so far as the formulation of 
municipal policy was concerned, but the people of the city had 
become quite accustomed to the system. The journey from 
New York to Albany was an easy and comfortable one, and, 
as has been said, the legislature's behavior towards the city was 
marked generally by wisdom and moderation. Great progress 
was made in almost all directions of municipal government in 
the period from 1873, the date of the adoption of this system, 
up to 1895. A new system of street cleaning, known as the 
block system, was inaugurated ; the city entered into a compre- 
hensive policy of municipal ownership of the water front ; new 
pavements of a far better character than those which previously 
existed were laid throughout large portions of the city ; and its 
water facilities were greatly increased by the building of the 
new aqueduct. Owing to the fact that no one mayor had the 
right to make wholesale changes in the official class, the service 
was permanent enough to admit of a reasonable continuity in 
municipal policy and a reasonably efficient administration of 
the law. 

The year 1895 was marked by a most radical departure from 
the board system, as it has been outlined. In the years imme- 
diately prior to 1895 the political organization which, more 
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than any other, has had influence for weal or for woe upon the 
government of the city had succeeded in getting almost abso- 
lute control of the municipal organization. One Tammany 
mayor had succeeded another for so many years that almost 
every important position in the municipal service was held by 
a Tammany man. Complaints began to be made of corrup- 
tion and inefficiency. The result of these complaints was 
the appointment of the Lexow Committee. Its investigation 
revealed conditions which shocked the moral sense of the com- 
munity. Coming as it did just prior to a mayoralty election, 
the report of this committee resulted in the overthrow of Tam- 
many at the polls in the fall of 1894 and the election of the 
late Mayor Strong. When Mayor Strong came to take office, 
the great defect of the board system was at once made mani- 
fest ; for, whatever may have been its advantages, it had the 
great disadvantage that it did not insure popular control; that 
is to say, the people could not, through a single election, secure 
any great alteration in existing conditions, no matter how intol- 
erable they were. 

The result was a demand that power be given to the mayor to 
remove the municipal officials holding office at the commence- 
ment of his term. Accordingly, the legislature bestowed upon 
the mayor the power of removal during the first six months 
of his incumbency or — what was really the case — gave to 
the mayor the power to make new appointments in the city 
service when he assumed office. As the mayor's term was 
shorter than that of most of his appointees, the effect of this 
grant was to destroy the permanence of the various boards and 
offices through which the city was governed. The fundamental 
principle of the board system was thus abandoned, and that 
continuity of policy and that degree of efficiency which result 
from permanence were sacrificed in the interest of a greater 
popular control. 

The old system was permitted to remain in other respects 
unaltered — that is, so far as it was accompanied by disadvan- 
tages, these still remained, while its main advantages were lost. 
The latter have been referred to ; the former remain to be 
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considered. Most conspicuous among the disadvantages were 
the lack of any permanent popular control and the failure to 
concentrate responsibility. Of course the grant to the mayor 
of the power to make new appointments on assuming office 
gave the people a control which could be exercised whenever 
a new mayor was elected ; but this was ineffective except for a 
very brief period. The failure to concentrate responsibility is 
inherent in any board system ; and, as nothing was done by the 
legislation of 1895 to substitute single heads for boards, the 
system remained just as open to criticism from this direction 
as it had been prior to 1895. 

Such, then, were the governmental conditions of New York 
at the time of the adoption of the Greater New York charter 
of 1 897. To summarize briefly, the system of government was 
as follows : Legislative power, as already defined, was possessed 
by no city authority. Administrative power — that is, the 
power to execute the municipal policy determined upon mainly 
by the state legislature — was vested in boards and officers who 
were independent of the mayor after six months of his term 
had expired. But, as these boards and officers were no longer 
so permanent as they had been prior to 1895, each mayoralty 
election might mean an entire derangement of the adminis- 
trative machinery of the city. 

The commission which drafted the charter for Greater New 
York firmly believed that the power to determine the policy of 
the city ought not to be vested in the state legislature. The 
charter of 1897 shows that the commission made an earnest 
attempt to secure to the city authorities those legislative powers 
which they had not previously possessed. A new local legisla- 
tive body was created, called the "municipal assembly," to 
which, when acting in conjunction with other city authorities, 
were given large legislative powers — large, that is, if we com- 
pare them with what the former board of aldermen had possessed. 
After the passage of the Greater New York charter it was pos- 
sible for the city authorities to determine the local municipal 
policy. Large powers of entering upon important municipal 
undertakings and of incurring the necessary indebtedness 
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therefor were vested in the city authorities. It may be said, 
with little danger of exaggeration, that never in the history of 
the city of New York had its local authorities possessed as 
wide powers as they were endowed with by the charter of 1897. 

These powers were not, however, vested entirely in the 
new municipal assembly. The history of municipal legislative 
bodies in this country had been accompanied by so much scan- 
dal, their members had seemed to be frequently actuated by 
such low motives, that it was considered unwise by the Greater 
New York Commission to give the municipal assembly free 
hand. But, in the endeavor to prevent that body from acting 
improvidently and corruptly, so many checks were thrown 
about its action that exercise by the municipal authorities of 
the powers granted by the charter was made exceedingly diffi- 
cult. When this fact is borne in mind, it will at once be under- 
stood why persons who wished to have something done, both 
private citizens and city officials, found it easier, under the 
charter of 1 897, to go to Albany, as they had gone in the past, 
than to secure action through the various authorities which by 
this charter had the power of decision. 

Thus, the grant of local power made by the charter of 1897 
did not result in making the determination of municipal policy 
a local matter. This was one of the problems which the 
Charter Revision Commission of 1900 had to solve. It believed 
with the former commission that local policy should be locally 
determined. It believed with the former commission that the 
local determination of local policy involved the existence of a 
local legislative body. But, having had the benefit of the expe- 
rience under the charter of 1897, the commission on revision 
was convinced that the legislative procedure must be simpler 
than under that charter. Accordingly, the commission recom- 
mended and the legislature adopted an amendment of the 
charter, substituting for the bicameral municipal assembly a 
single chamber, to be called the "board of aldermen." As 
planned by the commission, this new local legislature was to 
consist of nearly 125 members. The body was made so large, 
first, in order to give an adequate representation to every 
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locality ; and second, to provide a sufficiently large membership 
for the boards of local improvements, to which reference will 
be made later. The legislature modified the draft of the com- 
mission in the matter of the size of the local legislature ; but 
the only important effect of this modification upon the general 
plan was that the different localities were not given equal repre- 
sentation upon the board of aldermen, the outlying districts, 
such as the borough of Richmond, having more members than 
they should have if population were regarded as the sole basis 
of apportionment. This unfairness, if we may call it so, was 
necessary in order that the outlying districts should have suffi- 
cient members upon the board of aldermen to provide the 
necessary boards of local improvements. 1 

As a second element in the plan of making the local legis- 
lature the real director of local policy, the Charter Revision 
Commission of 1900 centred in the board of aldermen the 
entire local ordinance power. Under the charter of 1897 
most local ordinances were to be made by the city executive 
departments, such as the health, fire, dock and building depart- 
ments; and, moreover, almost all ordinances passed by the 
municipal assembly affecting these departments had to origi- 
nate in the proper department and had to be approved or 
rejected by the assembly without amendment. The Charter 
Revision Commission proposed that these limitations on the 
power of the local legislature should be repealed and that all 
powers of local legislation should be centred in the new board 
of aldermen. In order to insure that the wishes of any depart- 
ment might be heard with regard to any proposed ordinance 
affecting it, each head of a department was to retain the privi- 
lege, which had been granted to him by the charter of 1897, 
of a seat and a voice, though not a vote, in the board of 
aldermen. 

The recommendation of the Revision Commission, vesting in 
the board of aldermen the entire municipal ordinance power, 
did not, however, approve itself to the legislature, which has 

1 These boards were to consist of the members of the board of aldermen repre- 
senting aldermanic districts within the local improvement districts. 
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attempted to leave the conditions exactly as they were under 
the charter of 1897. A perusal of Section 43 of the present 
charter will show that it is doubtful whether the legislature 
has succeeded in accomplishing what it wished. This section 
is a conspicuous example of the slovenly character of much 
state legislation. The clause in which the change of the plan 
proposed by the Charter Revision Commission was made is 
simply appended to the end of the section ; and as the section 
now reads, it is almost nonsense. The section refers to the 
"Board of Public Improvements or any of the departments 
thereof," though the board itself and many of its departments 
are abolished in subsequent sections of the charter. In the 
case of certain departments, however, which were not by the 
charter of 1897 included in the Board of Public Improvements, 
other sections of the charter would seem to have effectuated 
the intentions of the legislature. The attempt of the Char- 
ter Revision Commission to simplify this matter of local ordi- 
nances has not, therefore, been successful. 

In the charter of 1897 a great variety of local subjects were 
regulated by the provisions of the charter itself. The Charter 
Revision Commission felt that these matters should be the 
subject of local regulation. This was not possible so long 
as the regulations with regard to them were contained in the 
charter, since no board of aldermen is competent to change a 
charter provision. It was therefore provided that these subjects 
should be included within the legislative powers of the board of 
aldermen. This part of the charter, as proposed by the Revi- 
sion Commission, passed the legislature without amendment. 

It is also provided in the new charter of the city that 
the board of aldermen shall have power to pass ordinances 
that shall be applicable to only a part of the city. This was 
necessary because the conditions in the different parts of the 
city are so different that it is impossible in many cases to 
adopt an ordinance which will deal satisfactorily, in all por- 
tions of the municipal territory, with the matters which it 
regulates. For example, under the charter of 1897 it was 
forbidden to beat carpets, to pile manure, to lead cattle or 
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to keep poultry or swine within the limits of the city, in some 
cases absolutely, in other cases without a license from the 
proper authorities. Inasmuch as a large part of the city of 
New York is really rural territory, it is evident that such 
regulations cannot be enforced with due regard to the rights 
of all of the inhabitants of the city, and it would seem that 
their existence simply offered opportunities for official oppres- 
sion. During the hearings of the Charter Revision Commis- 
sion it was brought to their notice that an individual in one 
of the outlying boroughs was being prosecuted before the 
courts for having beaten a carpet in a ten-acre lot. 

As a third device for insuring the direction of municipal policy 
to the local legislature, the revised charter gives to this body 
more effective control over administrative officers. It provides, 
for example, that the board of aldermen shall have a longer 
time than they had under the charter of 1897 to consider the 
appropriations proposed by the board of estimate and appor- 
tionment. It also provides that each head of a department 
shall attend whenever summoned by the board of aldermen 
and shall be required to answer, on forty-eight hours' notice, 
any questions which may be put to him by any member touch- 
ing the affairs of his department. 

In the fourth place, the matter of bond issues is by the 
present charter treated quite differently from the way in 
which it was treated by the charter of 1897. It was said 
in the report of the Charter Revision Commission : 

The action of the municipal assembly in respect to bond issues 
has been justly subjected to much criticism. No matter for what 
purpose the city is compelled to borrow money, the issue of bonds 
must at present be approved by a vote of three-fourths of all of the 
members elected to each branch of the municipal assembly. The 
power to obstruct such issues thus resides in a very small minority 
of each House, and even where the money must be raised in order 
to pay the lawful creditors of the city, the power of obstruction has 
been not always used for proper purposes. 

The present charter provides that the board of estimate and 
apportionment shall have the power to issue bonds in certain 
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fixed amounts in cases where there is really no discretion as 
to their issue, such as for refunding purposes, paying awards 
in condemnation suits, and where experience has shown that 
money must be borrowed yearly to meet the necessities of 
the growing city — as, for example, to extend the docks or the 
water supply, or to provide for new school buildings. In all 
other cases — that is, for all new undertakings — the board of 
aldermen may, subject to the veto power of the mayor, pre- 
vent the issue of bonds by a vote of a majority of all of the 
members, taken within six weeks after receiving a copy of 
the resolution of the board of estimate and apportionment 
authorizing the issue. 

Somewhat the same trouble has been experienced with fran- 
chises as with bond issues. The present charter has therefore 
adopted the same method for the granting of franchises as for 
the issue of bonds. 

In the fifth place, the draft of the Charter Revision Com- 
mission attempted to regulate more definitely the salaries of 
municipal officials by making them matters of local determi- 
nation and responsibility. There was under the operation of 
the charter of 1897 a considerable increase in salaries, which 
was believed to have been in a large degree unnecessary. 
The responsibility for this increase could not, however, be 
determined ; inasmuch as the municipal authorities claimed 
that the increase was due to the action of the state legisla- 
ture, while the latter pointed to a provision of the charter of 
1897 which vested the power of fixing salaries in the local 
authorities. The draft revision provided that it should be the 
duty of the board of estimate and apportionment and the board 
of aldermen to fix all salaries. This provision at the same 
time made the fixing of salaries a local matter and took away 
from the heads of departments the power which they possessed 
under the charter of 1897. The exercise of this power by the 
heads of departments, it was believed, had resulted in consid- 
erable extravagance. As passed by the legislature, the recom- 
mendation of the commission was adopted as to all salaries 
save those of teachers in the schools ; but in this one branch 
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of municipal administration the old provision was retained — 
that salaries should be fixed by the head of the department or 
by the legislature. 

The changes which the charter of 1901 makes in the matter 
of local legislation have been made with the idea of establish- 
ing local legislative authorities in the city, simple in character, 
which can really do for the city what it had been hoped by 
the commission of 1897 the municipal assembly would do, 
but which it had not done owing to the complexity of its 
organization and the various limitations on its power. 

The Greater New York charter of 1897 continued the sys- 
tem of independent boards and officers which has been referred 
to, but endeavored to secure reasonable administrative perma- 
nence by giving the mayor a term of four years. The mayor's 
powers of appointment and removal were kept the same that 
they had been since 1895. The new charter, however, made a 
step in the direction of abolishing board administration in the 
park department by assigning the care of the parks of each 
borough to one of three commissioners, who were to meet as a 
board only for certain specified purposes ; while the depart- 
ment of correction, the fire department and the departments 
grouped in the board of public improvements which had charge 
of the public works of the city were all made single headed. 
The present charter has attempted to provide single-headed 
departments in almost all cases, the only exceptions being the 
department of education and the department of taxes and assess-' 
ments. The park and health departments are, it is true, boards 
in form, but actual administrative work is pretty thoroughly con- 
centrated in single persons. In the department of parks each 
of the three commissioners has charge of the parks in a single 
borough or in two boroughs, and the three meet as a board only 
for certain purposes. The department of health, while nominally 
a board, is under the control of the commissioner of health, who 
for certain purposes meets with the health officer of the port of 
New York and the commissioner of police as a board of health. 

The draft charter proposed by the Charter Revision 
Commission recognized the necessity of securing reasonable 
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permanence in the administrative organization of the city by 
retaining the long term of four years for the mayor. This 
was changed, however, by the legislature, which reduced the 
term to two years. The same objection, therefore, which 
could be made to the charter as it existed after the legislation 
of 1895, can be made to the present charter of New York — 
namely, that it sacrifices permanency in administrative policy 
to popular control. 

The new charter has, however, vastly increased the power of 
the mayor over those heads of department whom he has the 
right to appoint. It has already been pointed out that the legis- 
lation of 1 895, while giving to the mayor, through the power 
of removal for the first six months of his term, a real power of 
appointment at the beginning of his term, did not in any other 
way increase the power of removal which he had previously pos- 
sessed. After six months of his term had passed, it was really 
impossible for the mayor to remove the head of a department 
except as the result of a trial which was much like a criminal 
trial and was subject to review by the courts. The natural 
result of such conditions was that permanency in the admin- 
istration was sacrificed without gaining the concentration of 
responsibility for city government in the mayor. The present 
charter takes a great step forward in this respect by grant- 
ing to the mayor an absolute power of removal throughout his 
entire term. The grant to the mayor of this power marks, it 
may be said, the culmination of the movement, which began in 
the early part of the century, toward increasing the power of 
the mayor at the expense of the council. At the present time 
the real responsibility for the administrative, as distinguished 
from the legislative, side of city government is absolutely and 
without limitation vested in the mayor, elected by the people 
of the city. 

Such is the way, then, in which the new charter of the city 
of New York has endeavored to solve those problems which 
are common to the government of all cities of reasonable size. 
The two leading ideas in the changes which have been made 
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have been the securing of greater power to the local authorities 
as a whole and the concentration of administrative responsi- 
bility in the mayor of the city. 

II. Metropolitan Problems. 

While the second class of problems which we are to consider 
are not of any particular interest to more than a very few cities 
in the United States, they are of intense interest to the people 
of the city of New York. They involve the question of muni- 
cipal centralization — that is, the determination as to what 
branches of the administration should be confided to the central 
city government and what should be assigned to local organs 
within the city. These problems hardly existed prior to con- 
solidation. The only exception to this statement was to be 
found in the conditions existing in what were then known as 
the twenty-third and twenty-fourth wards of the city, now 
known as the borough of the Bronx. 

When these two wards were annexed to the city of New 
York, the attempt was made to put them under the control of 
the city department of parks. The management of the annexed 
district by the park department was not, however, satisfac- 
tory to the inhabitants of this district, who claimed that their 
interests were not receiving the proper attention from a depart- 
ment which not only was not representative of the district but 
also was mainly engaged in a different kind of work. The 
result of the agitation which was carried on for a reorganization 
of the system was the passage of an act, in 1890, which pro- 
vided a commissioner of street improvements for the annexed 
district, who was to be elected by the people of the district 
and was to be vested with all administrative duties relative 
to the construction and maintenance of sewers and streets. 
The change thus made produced very satisfactory results. 

The Greater New York Charter Commission which framed 
the charter of 1897 does not seem, however, to have been 
impressed with the experience of the annexed district. This 
commission recognized, of course, that it was improper that 
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the affairs connected with sewers and streets should be vested 
in a department which, like the park department, had other 
things to attend to ; but it did not believe that the local elec- 
tion of the commissioner of street improvements was either a 
necessary or a proper plan to adopt. The commission did, it 
is true, provide for an officer to be elected by the people in 
each of the different boroughs, to be known as the borough 
president; but this official was not vested with anything like 
the powers which, by the act of 1890, had been vested in the 
commissioner of street improvement for the annexed district. 
The plan of the Charter Commission of 1897 in respect to the 
whole subject of public works may be characterized as depart- 
mental disintegration, rather than administrative decentraliza- 
tion. That is, the commission and the charter for which it 
was responsible provided for a greater differentiation of the 
administrative departments concerned with public works than 
had ever existed in the city of New York, and attempted 
to secure a reasonably harmonious policy by providing that 
the heads of the various departments should together form the 
board of public improvements, under the presidency of an offi- 
cer who had no connection with any of the departments, to be 
known as the president of the board of public improvements. 
Each borough president had the privilege of a seat in the board 
of public improvements and the right to vote when any matter 
came up which affected exclusively the borough that he repre- 
sented. 

The result of this plan for attending to these matters was, 
therefore, to keep them removed from the control of the 
inhabitants of the various localities. The only attempt made 
in the charter of 1 897 to recognize local needs was the provision 
that a deputy commissioner of each of the departments was to 
have an office in each of the boroughs ; but the control of the 
work of each department was vested in the head of the depart- 
ment which represented the entire city. 

The charter of 1 897 did, however, provide further for boards 
of local improvements, as they were called. These were com- 
posed of the members of the municipal assembly from the various 
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local-improvement districts and were to be presided over by the 
respective borough presidents ; but, so far as local improve- 
ments were concerned, these boards had merely the power to 
recommend that improvements should be initiated. Their action 
was subject to revision by the head of the department which had 
charge of the class of improvements involved, by the board of 
public improvements, by the two houses of the local legislature 
and by the mayor, inasmuch as the mayor had a right to veto 
the action of the local legislature. 

Owing either to the fact that sufficient local control over 
these matters was not vested in the people of the districts, or 
to the rather cumbersome procedure which was necessary in 
order that a local improvement might be initiated, the people 
of the outlying boroughs were very much dissatisfied with the 
conditions existing under the charter of 1897. The discontent 
was, in fact, very much the same in character and intensity 
as that in the annexed district prior to the passage of the 
act of 1890. 

The present charter has, therefore, reverted to the plan 
adopted in 1890, which the experience of the borough of 
the Bronx had shown to work satisfactorily. The adoption 
of this plan has involved the abolition, first, of the board of 
public improvements; second, of the department of sewers; 
third, of the department of highways ; fourth, as a result of 
carrying the process of decentralization somewhat further than 
was contemplated by the act of 1890, of the building depart- 
ment ; and, fifth, of the department of public buildings, lighting 
and supplies. 1 By the new charter the work formerly done 
throughout the entire city by these departments will, with the 
exception of the supervision of gas and electricity and the fur- 
nishing of supplies, be attended to in each borough by the 
president of the borough, who thus becomes for his locality 
a sort of a submayor for these branches of administration, 

1 This was a new department, created by the charter of 1897, the main duties 
of which were the charge of public buildings belonging to the city, the furnishing 
of supplies to the various departments and the control of lighting and electrical 
work generally throughout the city. 
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which experience has shown can be with advantage decen- 
tralized. He will have under him, appointed and subject to 
removal by him, several important officers — among others a 
commissioner of public works and a superintendent of build- 
ings, and, in Queens and Richmond, a commissioner or other 
officer of street cleaning, since in these boroughs the charter 
provides that he shall clean the streets. The detailed organi- 
zation of the boroughs is not, however, fixed in the charter 
but is left to each borough president to work out, with the 
approval of the board of estimate and apportionment and of 
the aldermen. 

In close connection with the increase of the power of the 
president of the borough goes the increase of power in the 
boards of local improvements, which have been retained by 
the revised charter. The only formalities now necessary for 
the initiation of a public improvement of a local character — 
that is, roughly speaking, an improvement paid for out of local 
assessments — are the passage of a resolution by the competent 
board of local improvements and the approval of this action by 
the president of the borough and the board of estimate and 
apportionment. It was considered that the approval of this lat- 
ter body should be required in order to safeguard the interests 
of the city as a whole; for under our system local improve- 
ments, while ultimately paid for out of local assessments, result 
at first in the issue of bonds by the city, which are the obliga- 
tions of the city as a whole. It was felt, therefore, that the 
financial authority of the city which had this matter of bond 
issues in its hands should be able to exercise a control over 
the acts of the various local improvement districts, of which 
there are as many as twenty-five within the limits of the city. 

The motives which led to the decentralization of the build- 
ing department and the department of public buildings, lighting 
and supplies were partly economy and partly the belief that 
decentralization was absolutely necessary. Thus, in the case 
of the building department the testimony taken by the Charter 
Revision Commission was to the effect that, in connection with 
the work in the outlying districts, a large part of the time of the 
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building inspectors was lost by their being obliged to report at 
a central office both before and after they did their daily work. 
It was felt, further, that the conditions, so far as buildings were 
concerned, were quite different in different parts of the city, 
and that this difference ought to have its effect both on the 
building law and on the administration of the building depart- 
ment. The abolition of the department of public buildings, 
lighting and supplies was effected through the distribution of 
its functions among the presidents of the boroughs, the heads 
of departments and the department of water supply. Thus, the 
president of the borough is by the new charter given charge of 
the public buildings of the city within his borough ; the heads 
of the various departments are vested with the power of fur- 
nishing supplies to their subordinates ; while the supervision 
over gas and electricity is conferred upon the commissioner of 
water supply, who has thus in his hands the supervision of all 
the monopolistic services which are attended to either by the 
city or by public-service corporations. 

The decentralization of matters connected with local improve- 
ments and affairs of a kindred character has been accompanied 
by centralization in those directions where it was believed that 
this would insure either greater economy or greater efficiency. 
In this respect the most conspicuous change is in connection 
with education. By the charter of 1897 the control of the 
material conditions of the schools was vested in a board of 
education acting for the city as a whole ; but the control of 
the pedagogical side of educational matters was placed in the 
hands of borough school boards. As this scheme did not 
work satisfactorily, the new charter has provided for a board 
of education for the entire city which shall have general super- 
vision of both these matters. It has, however, made provision 
for local school boards, acting for districts smaller than the 
borough, whose members are appointed by the president of the 
borough, and whose duties are largely consultative and super- 
visory in character, the real power being vested in the cen- 
tral board of education. This same principle of centralization 
has been applied to other departments — that is, the attempt 
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has been made to centralize responsibility in the heads of the 
departments. The most marked example of this to be found 
is in the police department, where the old bipartisan board, as 
it was called, has been abolished and replaced by a single com- 
missioner, though the supervision of elections has been assigned 
to a newly established bipartisan board. 

While the charter of 1 897 attempted to adopt a uniform plan 
in almost all branches of administration, the new charter has 
attempted to discriminate between matters where decentraliza- 
tion was absolutely necessary and matters where centraliza- 
tion could be applied with advantage. As to the latter class 
the plan has not been carried out by the legislature as fully as 
was recommended by the Charter Revision Commission. The 
charter as passed by the legislature maintains in the various 
boroughs in a number of instances the deputy commissioner- 
ships which had been abolished by the draft of the Charter 
Revision Commission. 

The same reasons which led to the vesting of the care of 
local improvements in the hands of borough officers made it 
necessary that some representation should be assigned to the 
boroughs in the board of estimate and apportionment. This is 
really, in several important respects, a legislative body. Many 
of the powers possessed by the board of public improvements 
have by the new charter been vested in the board of estimate 
and apportionment, which also has a large control over the 
matters of current appropriations, bond issues, franchises and 
salaries. Representation of boroughs in the board of aldermen 
alone would have been an incomplete and ineffective represen- 
tation, since that body does not alone determine the municipal 
policy. Borough representation upon the board of aldermen 
would not, therefore, insure fair treatment of the boroughs, 
so far, for example, as concerns appropriations from the city 
budget for the maintenance of existing institutions or bond 
issues for increases of plants. The representation granted by 
the charter of 1897 to the boroughs on the board of public 
improvements — that is, the power of the borough president to 
vote on propositions respecting exclusively his own borough 
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— had not been satisfactory. The new charter, therefore, pro- 
vided that the boroughs, as such, should be represented on the 
board of estimate and apportionment, as well as on the board 
of aldermen. This necessitated a reconstruction of the board of 
estimate and apportionment. As constituted under the act 
of 1897, this board consisted, without exception, of officers 
who represented the city at large. They did not, however, 
represent in any way borough interests ; and there was no 
assurance under the law that more than one of the boroughs 
would be represented upon the board of estimate and apportion- 
ment. Political conditions were, indeed, such that of the three 
elected members, the mayor, the president of the council and 
the comptroller, one would be accorded to the borough of 
Manhattan and one to the borough of Brooklyn ; but the other 
boroughs would probably not have succeeded in many years in 
obtaining representation on the board of estimate and appor- 
tionment. Some change in the constitution of the board was 
necessary therefore, if representation of all boroughs upon it 
was to be secured. 

Another reason for a change in the constitution of the board 
of estimate and apportionment was found in the different posi- 
tion which, by the plan of the charter of 1901, is accorded to 
the mayor. Prior to 1895 all of the other members of the 
board of estimate and apportionment were quite independent 
of the mayor. This was true notwithstanding the fact that 
two of the members, the corporation counsel and the presi- 
dent of the department of taxes and assessments, owed their 
office to a mayor's appointment ; for no one mayor would 
probably appoint both of these members. The term of office 
of the two appointed members of the board was six years, 
while that of the mayor was two years. The grant, in 1895, 
of the power of removal to the mayor, which power was con- 
tinued by the charter of 1897, somewhat diminished the inde- 
pendence of these two officers ; for the mayor would probably 
make new appointments to these positions at the beginning of 
his term. But under the charter of 1 897 they were, after their 
appointment, practically independent of the mayor, who might 
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not remove them from office after the expiration of six months 
of his term. Under the charter of 1 901, on the other hand, the 
mayor has an absolute power of removal, continuing through 
his entire term. Through this power the mayor could, if no 
change in the organization of the board were made, have abso- 
lutely dominated the board, so far as its deliberations were the 
result of a majority vote, since he and his two appointees 
would have formed a majority of the five. The constitution 
of the board of estimate and apportionment, therefore, had to be 
changed. This change might have been made either by pro- 
viding for the election of members from the boroughs or by 
making the borough presidents ex officio members of the board. 
The latter plan was decided upon ; because it was believed to 
have the advantages of not unnecessarily increasing the number 
of elective officers and of securing as members of the board 
persons who necessarily had great practical knowledge of some 
of the most important administrative work that the city had 
to undertake. 

On the other hand, it was recognized as of doubtful wisdom 
to have the board controlled by the borough presidents, who, 
as heads of great spending departments, would have an interest 
in the expenditure, rather than in the saving, of money. 1 This 
difficulty was overcome by securing the control of the board 
to the three members who represented the city at large and 
who were not at the head of spending departments. This 
was done by providing that the eight members of the board 
should have sixteen votes, but that each of the three officers 
elected at large — the mayor, the comptroller and the presi- 
dent of the board of aldermen — should have three votes, mak- 
ing a majority of the whole number. The distribution of the 
remaining seven votes among the five borough representatives 
of the board was determined by making a rough estimate of 
the importance of the boroughs concerned. The boroughs of 
Manhattan and Brooklyn, while the smallest in area, are much 

1 Under the charters of the city preceding the charter of 1901 the board of 
estimate and apportionment has always been composed of officers who were not 
heads of departments spending large sums of money. 
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larger from the point of view of population, wealth and tax- 
paying ability. No attempt was made at a mathematically 
exact proportion in the representation ; but the disparity 
between the boroughs was recognized by giving to the presi- 
dents of the boroughs of Manhattan and Brooklyn two votes 
each, and to the other three one vote each. From the point 
of view of area, this was decidedly unfair to the Bronx, Queens 
and Richmond. From every other point of view it was decidedly 
unfair to Manhattan and Brooklyn. But, when looked at from 
all points of view, such a solution of the question seems to 
be satisfactory. It permits the growing boroughs to express 
their views as to their needs and at the same time enables the 
taxpaying boroughs to protect themselves from the excessive 
burdens that would be imposed by a too rapid development of 
the outlying districts. 

The foregoing somewhat incomplete description of the charter 
of New York, as shaped by the last legislation upon the subject, 
of course does not attempt to go into any of the numerous details. 
But it is believed that what has been said will give a reasonably 
correct idea of the existing conditions of New York City gov- 
ernment, of the changes which the new charter has introduced 
and also of the important points of difference between the draft 
of the Charter Revision Commission and the charter as finally 
passed. So far as the latter matter is concerned, it may be 
said that, apart from some of the details which have not been 
considered, the plan of the Charter Revision Commission was 
substantially followed in the act in which the new charter is 
contained, with one most important exception. This exception 
is as to the term of the mayor. It has been pointed out that 
the present system of municipal government, which centres all 
powers in the mayor and, among other things, vests in him the 
power of constituting an entirely new administrative force at 
the beginning of his term, sacrifices continuity of administration 
to popular control. It was the intention of both the commission 
which drafted the charter of 1897 and the Charter Revision 
Commission to obviate the most serious disadvantages of such a 
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scheme, by giving to the mayor the comparatively long term of 
four years. In doing this both of these commissions were justi- 
fied by the experience of the other large cities of the country. 
Thus, in Philadelphia, St. Louis, Buffalo, New Orleans and 
Louisville, the term of the mayor is four years. It is true, of 
course, that in the cities of medium size, as well as in the city 
of Chicago, the term of the mayor is only two years. In most 
of these cities, however, the election of a mayor will not of 
necessity result, as it will in New York, in an entire change in 
the higher municipal administrative officers; for the general 
rule is that these officers are appointed for a fixed term, and 
that the mayor does not have a power of removing them except 
for cause or with the consent of the city council. The result is 
that the shorter term of the mayor does not have the effect, as it 
will have in New York, of causing an entire change in the higher 
administrative service of the city. The action of the legislature 
in reducing the term of the mayor from four to two years is all 
the more to be regretted, inasmuch as it was accompanied by a 
similar reduction in the term of the president of the borough. 

The present charter of the city of New York would seem to 
mark the beginning of a tendency toward the rehabilitation of 
the municipal council — a rehabilitation which was absolutely 
necessary if local self-government was to be secured. It is 
also marked by the concentration of administrative responsi- 
bility throughout the city, in the mayor for those matters 
which are distinctly of interest to the city as a whole, and in 
the president of the borough for those matters which interest 
the borough. It may, therefore, be expected, inasmuch as 
New York seems to lead the way in municipal development 
in the United States, that the two important features which 
have been worked out within the last ten or fifteen years 
with regard to the government of the city of New York — 
namely, local self-government through a city council and con- 
centration of responsibility in the mayor (or submayor) — will 
be applied in the other cities of the country as fast as they have 
occasion to revise their charters. 

Frank J. Goodnow. 



